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Tfhe Freight Train 

/ SAW her grow in sight: / watched 
her wind: 

Superb, she took thecurve and fetched 
the grade: 

Superbly leaped the long-linked cars be¬ 
hind 

The laboring locomotive, serving Trade. 
With heavy, rhythmic wheel and flying 
truck 

The hulking box-car, rolling flat-car, 
struck 

A distant symphony from rails and ties, 
The sounding-board of which was hills 
and skies. 

A ground-bird rose and gained a tree and 
sang. 

Nearer the rushing wheels and box-cars 
rang. 

The Freight grew large beside a water- 
tank. 

She took her stance, impatient, while she 
drank, 

With a long sigh for all the miles she’d 
gone: 

Then, newly gathering resonance, she rode 
on! 

—Harry Kemp. 

In New York Times. 
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Installed First Telephone 

Retired Electrical Supervisor Also Saw First Automatic Signals Put In 


T HE entire develop¬ 
ment of electrical 
communication, 
power, lighting and sig¬ 
naling, without which 
modern rail transporta¬ 
tion would be impossible, 
has taken place during the 
life spans of FRANK C. 

TIMMONS, retired Penn¬ 
sylvania Division Elec¬ 
trical Supervisor, and his 
father, who preceded him 
as telegraph foreman at 
Carbondale, Pa. In his 
54 years’ service MR. 

TIMMONS supervised the 
making of improvements 
in the telegraph system, 
the first installation of 
the telephone, motors, 
and electric lighting, as 
well as the work of wir¬ 
ing the right of way for 
its first automatic signals. 

The threatening rever¬ 
berations of Confederate 
guns and the answer of 
the Union artillery sounded through the streets of 
Washington, D. C., on February 23, 1863, the 
day on which he was born in that city. MR. TIM¬ 
MONS' father, Charles F. Timmons, who later be¬ 
came telegraph foreman of The Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, was a military telegraph 
lineman with the Union Army during the last three 
years of the Civil War, serving under Generals 
McClellan and Grant. The military telegraph de¬ 
partment was responsible for the maintenance of 
communications between the front and Washington. 


as well as between the dif¬ 
ferent units of the army, 
and MR. TIMMONS was 
able to visit his wife and 
infant son only on infre¬ 
quent short leaves until 
the close of the war. 

After Lincoln's assassi¬ 
nation the Timmons fam¬ 
ily moved to Pennsylva¬ 
nia. the father holding 
positions successively with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the city of Philadelphia's 
fire and police alarm sys¬ 
tem, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, and finally, in 
the seventies, as telegraph 
line foreman with The 
Delaware and Hudson Ca¬ 
nal Company at Carbon- 
dale. 

FRANK, who from 
boyhood had wanted to 
become a telegrapher, be¬ 
gan his railroad career as 
a messenger at Carbon - 
dale, January 1, 1879, 

handling messages to and from Thomas Dickson, 
at that time president of our company, in what was 
then the central telegraph office of the Pennsylvania 
Division, from which point messages originating at 
local stations were relayed to their destinations on 
other divisions or railroads, and vice versa. 

At the time FRANK entered the company’s em¬ 
ploy, Charles Petersen was Superintendent of Tele¬ 
graph, with offices at Honesdalc, Pa. Several years 
before he became connected with the railroad, Mr. 
Petersen had built a commercial telegraph line along 
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the highways from Narrowsburg, on The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, through Honesdale and Carbon- 
dale to Wilkes-Barre, where it terminated in a drug 
store. Early in the sixties Mr. Petersen and the 
other owners of the line sold it to The Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company, and its wires were 
transferred from the roads to the Gravity Railroad 
right of way from Honesdale to the foot of "G” 
plane at Olyphant, thence along the steam railroad 
line to Plymouth Junction. Mr. Petersen became 
the first Delaware and Hudson Superintendent of 
Telegraph, and it was in this capacity that he hired 
MR. TIMMONS. 

After one year and four months as a messenger, 
FRANK, then seventeen, was transferred to his 
father's line gang, "put on his hooks” and began to 
learn the work as a lineman’s helper at $1.50 per 
day, whether the day was 10 hours, or, in an 
emergency 20 hours. The telegraph wires then 
carried 80 to 100-volt current; today the through 
line between Wilkes-Barre and Albany is operated 
with 180-volt current at Wilkes-Barre, 150 volts 
at Albany, while the local wires carry from 110 to 
120 volts. 

In those days there were times when there were 
not enough train service men available on the 
steam railroad and in 1883 Superintendent R. 
Manville offered FRANK a job as a fireman, a line 
of work he had often felt inclined to enter. Three 
months’ experience was sufficient to convince him 
otherwise, however, and on October 1, 1883, he 
returned to the Telegraph Department to assume 
charge of the gang during his father's illness. The 
following March, at the age of 21 years, he suc¬ 
ceeded his father as foreman and continued in a 
supervisory capacity in the Telegraph, and later 
the Signal Department, for the next 50 years. 

The telephone was first used on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Division in about 1888, when a system was 
installed to provide communication between the 
various offices in the Carbondale Yard. 


In 1895, the Hudson River Telephone Company, 
now a part of the Bell System, built two circuits 
from Carbondale to Honesdale, along The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Gravity Railroad, and gave one, 
together with nine instruments, to our company in 
return for the use of the right of way. The instru¬ 
ments then in use were what are known as wall 
telephones, each being provided with a magneto to 
generate the current used in signaling other stations, 
and dry cell batteries tp carry on the conversation. 

Approximately thirty years ago electric motors 
were first used to replace steam engines in supplying 
power for the machinery in the various shops on 
the division. When installations of small motors 
to run individual machines proved practical, larger 
units, to provide power for entire shops were placed 
in operation by MR. TIMMONS. 

The wiring for the first electric lights to be used 
by the company on the Pennsylvania Division was 
likewise done by MR. TIMMONS and his force. 
In 1903, the Hudson Coal Company built a power 
plant at its Coalbrook Breaker, current from which 
was made available to the railroad company for 
power and light purposes. During the next year 
the shops, stations, offices, and other buildings were 
wired and equipped with electric service. 

When electrically operated block signals were 
first put in use on the Pennsylvania Division, MR. 
TIMMONS and his men strung the connecting wires, 
although Signal Department men handled the actual 
work of installing the signals. In 1917, the Tele¬ 
graph and Signal Departments were consolidated 
and MR. TIMMONS was appointed Signal Supervi¬ 
sor. He continued in this capacity until February 
1, 1923, when he became Electrical Supervisor, 
the position he held at the time of his retirement, 
April 1, 1933. 

MR. TIMMONS, who resides at 79 Wyoming 
Street, Carbondale, is a member of The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans' Association, the Masons, 
and attends the First Presbyterian Church of that 
city. 
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K. C. S. Wage Plan 

Reviewed by President Roosevelt’s Emergency Board 


T HE Kansas City Southern Railroad's disputed 
wage plan for train service men was placed 
formally in effect September 15, and then 
suspended until March 1, 1934, by the railroad’s 
president, C. E. Johnston, in deference to the wishes 
of President Roosevelt. 

In view of newspaper comments on this plan, 
and the fact that an attempt has been made to com¬ 
pare it with the wage plan now in effect with the 
same class of employees on The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son, the findings of the Emergency Board created 
by President Roosevelt, together with a letter from 
President Roosevelt to Mr. Johnston, follow: 

Committee’s Report 

BE IT REMEMBERED That the Emergency 
Board appointed by the President by executive 
proclamation dated June 12, 1933, to investigate 
and report respecting the Dispute existing between 
The Kansas City Southern Railway Company, Tex¬ 
arkana V Fort Smith Railway Company and The 
Arkansas Western Railway Company and certain 
of their employes represented by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Con¬ 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
such dispute not having theretofore been adjusted 
under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, met 
at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, on 
Thursday, June 22, 1933. All of the members of 
the Board: Frank P. Douglas, Charles, W. McKay, 
and Otto Bremer, were present. The Board was 
organized, Frank P. Douglas being chosen as Chair¬ 
man, Leon M. Golding, Secretary. 

The Board was in session from June 22 to July 
8, 1933. Public bearings were held at the Muehle¬ 
bach Hotel. 

The employes, members and officers of the respec¬ 
tive organizations, hereinafter called the Em¬ 
ployes,” were represented by E. H. Kruse, assistant 
grand chief engineer, and Ray Sanford, general chair¬ 
man, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Fred W. Lewis, vice-president, and C. F. Newman, 
general chairman, of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, F. J. Williams, vice- 
president, and W. L. Carter, general chairman, of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, and C. H. Smith, 
vice-president, and A. B. Cranor, general chairman, 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Company, 
Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway Company and 
The Arkansas Western Railway Company, were 
represented by their counsel, F. H. Moore, general 
solicitor, A. L. Burford, attorney, and A. F. Smith, 
assistant general solicitor. 

The president will be advised that the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company owns all the capi¬ 
tal stock of the Texarkana 8 Fort Smith Railway 
Company and The Arkansas Western Railway 
Company, and the railroads of the three carriers are 
operated as a single system. The railroad companies 
will be referred to collectively as the "Carrier.” 

The Carrier with respect to locomotive engineers, 
firemen and hostlers, has been and now is operating 
under a joint contract effective since September 1, 
1924, as to rates of pay and effective as to rules 
and regulations since June 15, 1925, with respect 
to conductors and trainmen has been operating un¬ 
der a joint contract effective as to rates of pay since 
April 1, 1924, and effective as to rules and regu¬ 
lations since May 1, 1924. 

Chicago Agreement 

The Carrier and Employes herein involved were 
parties to the so-called Chicago Agreement, dated 
January 31, 1932, which provided that 10 per 
cent be deducted from each pay check of each 
of the said employes for a period of one year be¬ 
ginning February 1, 1932, and ending automati¬ 
cally January 31, 1933, and which said agreement 
was entered into by some one hundred and thirty 
railroads and their employes as the result of the 
resolution of the President of the United States, 
dated December 18, 1931. Thereafter, on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1932, said agreement was extended to 
October 31, 1933, by most of the parties to the 
agreement of January 31, 1932. The Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company did not join in the 
extension agreement dated December 31, 1932, but 
has continued to deduct 10 per cent from each pay 
check, under terms of a mediation agreement entered 
into February 23, 1933. 

Thereafter, on April 5, 1933, and in compliance 
with the agreement with the employes in such cases 
made and provided, the carrier served upon the 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the general chairman of the Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen notice 
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Chateaugay Days 



Taken in 1895. In the group are Conductor 
"Tim” Long, Trainmaster John J. Jones, and 
"Tom” Ross. 

of cancellation, on May 15, 1933, of the contract 
above mentioned, covering rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions of locomotive engineers, firemen 
and hostlers, together with all amendments and sup¬ 
plements thereto, and further notifying the said 
organizations of employes of the Carrier’s purpose 
to submit a new schedule covering rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions for locomotive engineers, 
and continuing in effect for firemen and hostlers the 
schedule covering rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions as contained in the contract hereinabove 
referred to and hereinafter referred to as the old 
contract. 

Also on April 5, 1933, and in compliance with 
the agreements with the Employes in such cases 
made and provided, the Carrier served upon the 
general chairman of the Order of Railway Conduc¬ 
tors and the General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen notice of cancellation, on 
May 15, 1933, of the contract above mentioned, 
covering rates of pay, rules and working conditions 
of conductors and trainmen, together with all 
amendments and supplements thereto, and further 
notifying said organizations of employes of the 
Carrier’s purpose to submit a new schedule covering 
rates of pay, rules and working conditions for con¬ 
ductors and continuing in effect for brakemen the 
•chedules covering rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions as contained in the contract hereinabove 
referred to and hereinafter referred to as the old con¬ 
tract. 

Thereafter, on April 6, 1933, the Carrier gave 
notice of its desire and intention to place in effect 
May 16, 1933, a new schedule of rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions for engineers, and on the 
same day gave notice of its desire and intention to 
place in effect May 16, 1933, a new schedule of rates 
of pay, rules and working conditions for conduc¬ 
tors. This new schedule shall hereafter be referred 
to as the K. C. S. plan. 


The Employes thereupon served upon the Carrier 
notice of their desire to continue in effect the old 
schedule, together with all amendments and supple¬ 
ments thereto, 

Following this, and between the dates of May 2, 
1933, and May 8, 1933, conferences were had 
between the managing officers of the Carrier and the 
General Chairmen of the organizations of employes 
involved herein, looking to the settlement of the 
controversy. Such conferences failed in their pur¬ 
poses, and the services of the U. S. Board of 
Mediation were invoked by the Employes. Media¬ 
tion likewise failed and on June 6, 1933, a strike 
ballot was put out to all conductors, trainmen, 
engineers, firemen and yardmen, who voted over¬ 
whelmingly to strike rather than to accept the K. C. 
S. plan. 

Old Contracts Complex 

The Carrier contends that the old contracts are 
very complex and complicated, difficult to interpret 
and apply, and contain a large number of provisions 
which prevent a reasonable use of the services of 
the said employes, and require the payment, for 
certain services rendered, of compensation at penal 
or arbitrary rates of pay; that the provisions of the 
said contracts, on account of their complexity and 
ambiguous wording, give rise to a great many dis¬ 
putes the settlement of which requires a large 
amount of time on the part of the Employes and 
their representatives and of the representatives of 
the Carrier, and are a serious obstacle to the har¬ 
mony and cooperation which must exist between 
employer and employe if the highest efficiency and 
morale are to be obtained; that the penalties and 
arbitrary charges for services rendered provided by 
the said rules, are so heavy as to prevent the Car¬ 
rier from doing many things which ought to be 
done in operating its property economically and 
efficiently and in performing services for its patrons. 
Representatives of the Carrier gave testimony of a 
number of instances tending to show how the Car¬ 
rier was hampered by the rules in its efforts to 
compete with other transportation agencies. 

The Carrier introduced testimony tending to 
show that the competition of other forms of trans¬ 
portation, viz., motor trucks, motor buses, pipe 
lines, and steamboats and barges operated through 
the Panama Canal and over improved inland water¬ 
ways, has attained large proportions since 1910, 
while contemporaneously with such development, 
the increase in business, on the railroads, of about 85 
per cent in each ten year period, on which the rail¬ 
roads could formerly rely, had in the period from 
1920 to 1929 almost ceased, so that during that 








period the increase in revenue freight traffic, meas¬ 
ured in ton miles, was only 8.5 per cent. Passen¬ 
ger traffic during the same period decreased 34.2 
per cent. There has been a great decline in traffic 
since 1929, due to the above causes as well as to 
the depression. The trend of traffic on the line of 
the Carrier was substantially the same as on the 
railroads generally. 

Face Serious Situation 

The Carrier contends that a very serious condi¬ 
tion confronts the railroads, and that it is impera¬ 
tive that the restrictive rules and heavy penalties, 
in the existing schedules, be done away with in 
order that its operation and service may be made 
more flexible, so as to enable it to compete on more 
equal terms with the new forms of transportation, 
as well as to enable it to meet conditions brought 
about by the depression. 

It is the contention of the Employes that the 
old contract containing the schedule of rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions is substantially the 
same as the contract in force and effect on practically 
every other railroad in the United States, and that 
such rates of pay, rules and regulations of working 
conditions are the net result of more than sixty years 
effort on the part of organized railroad labor to 
bring about rules, working conditions and rates of 
pay that would in a fair measure guarantee to the 
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employes of this and other carriers a fair return for 
their services and guarantees to them humane work¬ 
ing conditions. The Employes further contend that 
the proposed K. C. S. plan guaranteed none of the 
rules, working conditions and rates of pay as con¬ 
tained in the old contract, and that the promulga¬ 
tion of the proposed K. C. S. plan would, in effect, 
cause railway labor to revert to the chaotic labor 
conditions that existed prior to the promulgation 
of the standard rules and regulations contained in 
their old contract, that the proposed K. C. S. plan 
would likewise amount to a reduction in pay for 
said employes. The Employes contend, further, 
that the Carrier's endeavor to execute a separate 
contract with the different organizations of em¬ 
ployes in an attempt by the Carrier to separate such 
organizations and to deny to them the right of 
collective bargaining. 

After hearing the evidence presented by all the 
parties affected herein and after argument thereon, 
the Board reports the finding of the following 
facts, and inasmuch as the proposed K. C. S. plan 
effects both engineers and conductors, whose rules, 
rates of pay and working conditions are not identi¬ 
cal, they will be treated herein separately. 

Engineers 

By the terms of the old contract engineers are 
paid for piecework, on the basis of eight hours or 
less, 100 miles or less, whichever produces the 
greater return, and which constitutes a basic day, 
with overtime to be paid at a punitive rate of one 
and one-half times the basic rate. The old contract 
also provides for severe penalties for infringement 
of different classes of crews upon work allotted to 
other crews and other classes of railroad labor. In 
like manner the rules contained in the old contract, 
numbering some 236 sections or rules, define every 
class and nature of service properly allotted to the 
different classes of crews, and provide prohibitive 
penalties against the Carrier for violation of those 
rules. Such contract further provides for different 
rates of pay for operating different classes of engines. 
Rules governing the acquisition and control of sen¬ 
iority among employes are a part of the old contract. 

The Board further finds that the rules governing 
rates of pay, wherein eight hours or less, 100 miles 
or less, is considered a basic day, are a result of 
conditions which brought about and produced the 
Adamson Act, which Act, in part provides that: 

"Eight hours shall, in contract for labor 
and service, be deemed a day's work, and the 
measure or standard of a day’s work for the 
purpose of reckoning the compensation for 
services of employes who now or may here- 
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after be employed by any common carrier 
by railroad." (U. S. Code, 1926, Title 45, 

Sec. 65.) 

Following the enactment of the Adamson Act, 
the Director General of Railroads in 1919, while 
he was operating all of the railroads in the United 
States except a few short lines, put in effect an 
order that in passenger service 100 miles or less, 
five hours or less, should constitute a day's work 
for enginemen and that in freight service 100 miles 
or less, eight hours or less, should constitute a day's 
work, the difference in hours being arrived at under 
the assumption that it will take a passenger train 
five hours to run 100 miles at an average speed of 
20 miles per hour, and that it will take a freight 
train eight hours to run 100 miles at an average 
speed of 12Ji miles per hour. 

This basic day has been continued in force by 
contract upon the Carrier’s lines involved herein, 
as well as upon every other railroad line in the 
United States, since their return to company ope¬ 
ration. 

The difference in pay for different weight engines 
is the direct result of Carrier installation of some 
large type engines, designed to materially increase 
train tonnage, and the practical application of the 
theory that the engineer is entitled to a part of his 
increased productivity. 

The necessity for rules governing seniority being 
a part of the contract rights is a result of carriers in 
the past having at times ignored seniority rules and 
regulations as promulgated by the railway labor 
organizations. 


By the terms of the old contract conductors are 
paid for the different classes of service at different 
rates of pay, the basic rate of pay being, in regular 
passenger service, 150 miles or less, 7/ hours or 
less, in freight service 100 miles or less, eight hours 
or less, constituting a basic day. This basic day 
was founded on the assumption that a passenger 
train will run on the average at a speed of 20 miles 
per hour, a freight train at 12J4 miles per hour. 
In addition to such basic day pay, the old contract 
provides for the payment of a punitive rate of time 
and one-half for overtime in excess of the basic 
day. 

This basic day was established by the Director 
General in 1919, and has been continued in force 
by contract between this carrier and its conductors 
much in the same manner that it has been continued 
in force on practically every other railroad in the 
United States. 

The old contract contained many rules and regu¬ 
lations covering almost every conceivable contin¬ 
gency in working conditions, seniority rights and 
general and special duties regulating the conduct in 
service of such conductors. 

The Carrier in its proposed K. C. S. plan has 
offered to the engineers a separate contract, contain¬ 
ing twelve sections, and in lieu of the present exist¬ 
ing basic day of eight hours or less. 100 miles or 
less, as a basic rate of pay, the K. C. S. plan pro¬ 
vides for a minimum allowance for the first three 
hours service or less in passenger service, with a 
straight hourly allowance for all time in excess of 
the first three hours. In other road service a mini- 
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Don’t Lose Courage 

Advises President Loree, Addressing Agents at Bluff Point 


S O far as the future is concerned, I do not think 
we ought to in any way lose courage. We 
have an institution that is 100 years old. 
It has established itself in a movement that is essen¬ 
tial to the life of the community, and our job is 
to fit it to new conditions,” said PRESIDENT 
LOREE, addressing the 26th Annual Meeting of the 
Delaware and Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents’ 
Association at the Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, 
N. Y., September 6th and 7th. 

Going back to the organization of the Associa¬ 
tion in 1908, the President spoke of the dual pur¬ 
pose of the meetings. Informative papers and dis¬ 
cussions give the agents an idea of the working of 
the organization as a whole. Even more important 
are the personal and social relations growing out of 
the personal contacts each year. "I do not know 
of any railroad on which the station forces have 
that personal acquaintance with each other that 
obtains on this road, and that is the growth of so 
many years of having been brought together for a 
few days in each fall," he continued. “After all, 
the personal relations of life, the social relations, are 
far more important than the business relations in 
the growth of the individual and the growth of 
the community.” 

Use of Machinery 

“People talk about these times as the machine 
age. Well, since man first began to cook bis food 
and provide something for the future, he has de¬ 
pended, largely, upon the use of tools. Porterage 
is still the means of getting about in certain parts 
of Africa—a man moves 65 pounds 15 miles a day 
by carrying it on his back. The horse, as a pack 
animal, carries 224 pounds about 25 miles a day. 
One of our class 1400 engines will move over the 
road the amount of freight that 97,000 horses used 
to be required to move when it was done by pack 
animal as the means of transportation. But after 
all, the ox and the bent stake, with which the man 
plowed the ground, were to him just as important 
and essential to his life and to his growth as the 
much more delicate and complicated tools and ma¬ 
chinery used today. 

“There is no reason at all, from my point of 
view, why we should be at all concerned with the 
growth of machinery. It serves our purpose; it is 
the familiar tool that we use, but the social relations 


are the things that at bottom are far the most 
important. We have been endeavoring on this road 
to develop certain social relations that I think have 
bad real significance.” 

Social Relations Important 

MR. LOREE then outlined the growth of pension 
systems on the railroads, pointing out the advantages 
to the employees of the flexible provisions of the 
Delaware and Hudson plan. He also mentioned 
the Incapacitated Roll, Dismissal Allowance, and the 
various options of the Group Insurance available to 
employees. 

“So far as our own experience is concerned, we 
have 501 pensioners on the road and in 1932 we 
paid out $231,000. The incapacitated payroll con¬ 
sisted of 11 persons, and the monthly payment was 
$916. The Group Insurance has resulted in 1,265 
claims and the total amount paid in 1932 was 
$413,255. Since the inauguration of that plan, 
12,333 claims have been paid, amounting to 
$3,615,000.” 

Another social relation which has been given 
a great deal of consideration is continuity of em¬ 
ployment. “I think there arc a few things which 
present a more dreadful aspect to a man who is 
dependent upon his daily labor for his living than 
to find himself suddenly out of a job,” he said. 
“I have been through that experience myself, and I 
know what it means, and we gave a great deal of 
thought to some way to fix, as nearly as we could, 
a continuity of employment for everyone on the 
payroll. Since this panic began, no man has been 
dicharged in the Maintenance of Way or Mainten¬ 
ance of Equipment forces due to lack of work.” 

Calling attention to the fact that depressions were 
as old as the history of civilization, PRESIDENT 
LOREE expressed his opinion that the exercise of a 
little foresight would go a long way toward elimi¬ 
nating the real distress caused by the changes in 
social life brought about by wars and inventions. 
Speaking of our present situation, he said: 

Tremendous Changes 

“When you think of the changes in the alloys, 
and the use now made of aluminum, which is an 
entirely new resource, and the introduction of the 
radio, the wireless telegraph, the automobile and 
aeroplane, and the tremendous changes we had gone 
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through, I think the real thing to wonder about is 
why it isn't worse, instead of wondering why it is 
as bad as it is, but, when it is over and when we 
start fresh again, we will have the advantage of 
having all these things available for our use. 


Adjustment Period Past 


"Now we are pretty well through with our ad¬ 
justment in these relations that I speak of, except 
as to train service. The conditions in the train 
service have been the growth of 50 years of change. 
They have been due in some cases to the abuses on 
the part of the railroad officers; they have been due 


the people most happy about it are the house¬ 
wives. They know exactly what the husband's in¬ 
come is to be and so can lay their plans for the 
purchase of clothing for the children and food for 
the family—their anxiety. There are other disturb¬ 
ing elements on the other side that are not so 
happy, and it is a thing, I fancy, affects radically a 
great many people, and it is going to take time to 
work it out, but I think we are working it out on 
the right lines. 

"We have come into a period when we are under¬ 
going a very great change in transportation methods. 
I think we have a long road ahead of us in that 
direction. The aeroplane business is just about 
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in some cases to keeping in the service men whose 
character was not such as to make them useful 
employees; they have been due to the ambitions of 
leaders who found activity and resources and money 
in their positions, but they piled up and piled up. 

"Sometimes the relation in the train service was 
spoken of as a piecework matter, but. as a matter 
of fact, the men got paid on the average railroad 
both by piecework and by time worked, and then 
chose automatically whichever paid them the best. 
If they run over eight hours, they want the time 
basis: if they run less than eight hours, and make 
over 100 miles, they want the piecework basis, 
and the whole thing is archaic, and to my mind one 
of the things that the railroads have ahead of them 
is to change that from the top to the bottom in 
almost every condition that obtains. 

“The simple thing, we thought to do was to 
put the whole relation on the time basis, and to 
pay the men as nearly as possible in the relation 
that we have in other parts of the forces. Such 
inquiry, as I have been able to make, indicates that 


doubling every year. It is a very convenient means 
for the single individual, without baggage, to travel 
long distances as against the railroad service of 
twenty hours from New York to Chicago. The 
aeroplane will probably make twice as comfortable 
a trip in six hours. The automobile is a very 
handy business for short distances. The local short 
haul on most roads has practically disappeared, and 
those changes are very fundamental, and they mean 
a recasting of the operations of the railroads to meet 
them. Just how we will recast the operations on 
the long haul business, I do not know. So far it 
has been protected very much better than the short 
haul business has been. With the falling off of 
about 85 per cent in the amount of passenger 
mileage, the earnings have only fallen off about 60 
per cent. We have held on to the long haul busi¬ 
ness very well. The short haul business is prac¬ 
tically gone; I think it has gone to stay. Whether 
it ever paid, I think is a fair question. It required 
very expensive equipment; it involved the railroad 
in one of two major problems, and that was the 
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movement of fast and slow trains over the same 
piece of track: it sacrificed the freight movement 
to the passenger movement. The whole thing was 
an expensive and luxurious part of the railroad 
work, and I think most roads will be better off 
without the business that they lose, and they will 
make more money under the new condition than 
under the old one, so far as passenger business is 
concerned. 

Motor Competition 

"Now the freight business is affected by the truck 
in a way that is more impressive to the eye than it 
is to the pocketbook. We used to have a delivery 


of the President of Stevens Institute. Whether the 
people are famous or little known, they are in peril 
day by day and something has got to be done to 
regulate that traffic. I think the carrier business is 
bound to fade out. That's the first thing I think 
will have to go, and that will stop the drive-away 
business from the factories. I think the size of 
the truck, both in length and the width, the height 
and the weight on the wheels will have to be 
changed, and I think their speed will have to be 
regulated automatically so it won't be in the hands 
of the drivers to run the speed up too high, but will 
be controlled by the machine itself. I fancy the 
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with the horsedrawn vehicle in all the cities within a 
radius of about ten miles. For that has been sub¬ 
stituted a delivery by the automobile truck in a 
radius which I think is probably limited to 30 or 
40 miles, it not being economical to do it when the 
driver of the vehicle has to stay away from home 
over night. Just now, when jobs are hard to find, 
the truck drivers drive long distances and they work 
for very small pay, but they will all get out of the 
business just as soon as they can get steady jobs 
with satisfactory wages that will keep them at 
home. 

"To my mind the attitude which we ought to 
take toward the automobile business is not to con¬ 
test against it from the standpoint of competition, 
but to call upon the State for the reasonable polic¬ 
ing of highways. As the Vice-President said yes¬ 
terday. the automobile business kills as many people 
as we lost in the great war in the same length of 
time. One of the most destructive hazards that 
mankind has ever exposed to is the automobile. 
The other day they killed the President of Princeton 
College and his wife, and a few days later the wife 


next four or five years will rid us of a good deal of 
our perplexities in that direction." 

After reference to antcipated changes in the design 
of rolling stock in the near future, MR. LOREE 
turned to the question of our political relations, 
saying: 

"The final thing I want to speak to you about is 
the question of our relation with the political 
powers. The railroads had always been active in 
politics up to about 1905. By 1910, they were 
pretty well out of politics, so that for the last 23 
years they have been a negligible factor for the poli¬ 
tician to consider, and they have been pretty nearly 
ruined at his hands. I do not think it is safe for 
a person to try to live under a Republican form of 
Government—and I am satisfied that that is the 
best government that has as yet been organized by 
men—unless he takes part in it. He ought to go 
to the primaries and the polls, and he ought to 
insist, regardless of his party, upon having com¬ 
petent and responsible people in office, and he ought 

(Continued on page 158 ) 
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and any increase in them would be of questionable 
value owing to the sharp competition of motor 
trucks and water lines, where wages are far less 
favorable to employees than on the railroads, says 
Mr. Eastman. 

He continues, "But if it is both impractical and 
undesirable for the railroads to increase their rates 
and revenue to meet an increase in wage expense, 
what would be the situation if such an increase in 
expense were suffered without a compensating in¬ 
crease in revenue? A thing much to be desired 
under present conditions is that the railroads should 
be able to resume new construction and the purchase 
of new equipment, materials and supplies. In pros¬ 
perous times they are among the largest buyers in 
the country, and their withdrawal from the markets 
is an important factor in the depression of the so- 
called heavy industries. * * *It is possible to antici¬ 
pate that, in the not remote future, the railroads may 
be able to increase their purchases materially, with 
advantage to all concerned including railroad labor. 
But this hoped-for result might be indefinitely post¬ 
poned if the railroads should experience a substantial 
increase in expense without a corresponding increase 
in revenue. * * * 

"In the memorandum from the Railway Labor 
Executives' Association it is stated that the railroads 
employ 1,750.000 in normal times and are now 
employing about 1,000,000, leaving 750,000 un¬ 
employed. This is, I think, an overstatement, for 
improvements in transportation methods make it 
improbable that anything like 750,000 would be 
re-employed even if traffic should be restored to 
1929 proportions. There is a bad unemployment 
situation on the railroads, but the best hope for 
improvement lies in an increase in business activity 
which will add to the traffic and earnings of the rail¬ 
roads, enabling them not only to increase their train 
service but also to make up much deferred main¬ 
tenance.” 
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Railroads and Codes 


■HEN 


are we going to have a code? Why 
\A/ doesn’t the second largest industry in the 

’ T country enroll under the "Blue Eagle”? 
These and similar questions asked by employees are 
answered by Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordina¬ 
tor of Transportation, in a memorandum made 
public September 1st. 

After pointing out that there is no need for a 
“code of competition” for the already over-regu- 
lated railroads, Mr. Eastman shows clearly that 
Congress had no intention of including these carriers 
under the N. I. R. A. since it left unrepealed pre¬ 
vious statutes relating to their situation, also pass¬ 
ing, simultaneously, a separate law, the Emergency 
Transportation Act, dealing with them specifically. 

Having expressed his opinion that codes for the 
railroads are not legally practical, Mr. Eastman also 
questions the wisdom of such codes in any event. 
Their sole use would be in connection with wages 
and working conditions. Citing the Railroad Labor 
Act, Safety Appliance and Boiler Inspection Acts, 
Hours of Service Act and the Adamson Act, he 
points out that the Six-hour Day seems to be about 
all that remains to be achieved. There is no need 
or demand for fixing minimum wages. 

In this connection, he observes that there is no 
desire on the part of railroaders in general for a 
shorter day without increased hourly rates of pay, 
and probably an increase sufficient to preserve their 
present daily earnings. In other industries, where 
an increase in operating expenses has been caused by 
increased wages, it has been possible to offset this 
by an increase in prices. RailroSd rates are still 
relatively high, compared with commodity prices, 


Veterans’ Clambake 


D ETAILS of the Delaware and Hudson Veter¬ 
ans' clambake, held at Ncahwa Park, One- 
onta, September 16th, will be found in the 
November issue of The Bulletin. 


L IFE is simply a matter of concentration; you 
are what you set out to be. The things 
you read today are the things you become 
tomorrow. You are a composite of the things 
you say, the books you read, the thoughts you 
think, the company you keep, and the things you 
desire to become.— Home Spun 1 Yarns. 








First Gas-Electric Rail Car 

Was Operated Experimentally by Delaware and Hudson in 1906 


T HE first gas-elcctric rail car of the type that is 
now so generally used, made its initial run 
on the Delaware and Hudson between Schen¬ 
ectady and Saratoga, February 3, 1906, nearly 28 
years ago. A photograph of this unit and the facts 
concerning its historic trial trip, were furnished The 
Bulletin by Mr. W. B. Potter, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., retired Chief Engineer of The General Elec¬ 
tric Company. 

Outwardly, the car looked like a standard com¬ 
bination baggage and passenger coach, although ac¬ 
tually what appeared to be the baggage compartment 
contained a gasoline engine direct-connected to a 
dynamo, with cables leading to the motors which 
powered each truck individually. The balance of 
the car interior was given over to regular coach 
scats, a smoking compartment, and toilet facilities. 

The water-cooled gasoline engine was of the V-6 
type, with two rows of three cylinders each, con¬ 
nected to a common drive shaft, set at an angle of 
120° to each other, and developed 160 horsepower 
at 480 revolutions per minute. It had been built 
in Birmingham, England, expressly for installation 
in "the 1000” and could run on kerosene if desired. 

An interesting feature of this engine was the 
self-starting arrangement introduced to overcome the 
difficulty previously experienced in starting internal 
combustion engines. A mechanism resembling the 


breechblock of a gun was employed in the cylinder 
bead, and the initial impulse was given to the engine 
through firing a black powder cartridge by pulling 
a trigger. 

No attempt was made on the 44-mile trial run 
to determine the car’s maximum speed, which was 
variously estimated up to 75 miles per hour. The 
purpose was to ascertain whether or not the gas- 
electric car could maintain the regular passenger train 
schedule between Schenectady and Saratoga calling 
for a maximum speed of approximately 45 miles per 
hour. The schedule was maintained without diffi¬ 
culty, although the car probably did not exceed 50 
miles per hour at any time. 

The remarks of J. W. Burdick, Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the railroad, at the conclusion of the 
trip, were indicative of the general opinion of the 
passengers on the trial run; he said; This can 
almost be said to mark a new era in railroading. 
I did not believe that the car could attain a speed 
of more than 35 miles an hour. The great saving 
in operating expense by the use of a car of this 
character is shown by the fact that it consumed but 
one gallon of gasoline per mile, even when running 
at the highest speed attempted today.” Others pre¬ 
dicted that it would soon replace the steam loco¬ 
motive on short runs, although later tests revealed 
its inability to handle a trailer on branch line grades. 



The Delaware and Hudson Officers in the group were: Mr. Burdick: A. 1. Culver, Second 
Vice-President- J B. Dixey, Assistant to Second Vice-President: Axel Ehstrom, Consulting Electrical 
Engineer; D. H. Kelly, Trainmaster: James MacMartin, Chief Engineer: J. H. Manning, Superinten¬ 
dent of Motive Power: W. J. Mullin, Assistant to Second Vice-President: and D. F. Watt, Supennten- 
dent, Susquehanna Division. 
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Don’t Lose Courage 

(Continued from page 155) 

to keep them in office long enough to do their work 
effectively. 

“We could get rid of a very large number of 
political office-holders, and we could improve the 
services very much and re-establish the old condi¬ 
tions that we had if we gave attention to what is, 
after all, our job.” 

The business sessions of the meeting were opened 
by Colonel J. T. LOREE, Vice-President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager who welcomed the Agents to Bluff 
Point in behalf of the management, expressed his 
regret that President Edward Martin was prevented 
by ill health from attending the gathering, and 
turned the gavel over to Vice-President H. C. 
Becker. 

Secretary-Treasurer J. F. COSTELLO read his re¬ 
port covering the membership and financial status 
of the organization, which was accepted without 
correction. 

Papers describing the workings of the offices of 
the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Company 
were presented by these officers, MESSRS. J. W. 
COON and W. H. DAVIES. These will be pub¬ 
lished in later issues of The Bulletin as their con¬ 
tents will be as interesting to other employees as it 
was to the Agents. 

Business Better 

F. W. LEAMY, Vice-President, stated that busi¬ 
ness is definitely better this year than last, partly 
because of the fact that stocks of all kinds of raw 
materials and manufactured goods have been ex¬ 
hausted in the meantime, and also, because of the 
degree of optimism prevailing in the wake of the 
bank holiday,” in part, at least, due to govern¬ 
mental activity. Not only is business better today, 
but the outlook for the future is also brighter than 
a year ago. Illustrative of the nation-wide effect 
of a construction project, the Cbateaugay Ore and 
Iron Company was closed last year because of lack 
of orders. Building of the two great bridges across 
San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate, together 
with other smaller projects, resulted in orders for 
iron for use in making the great cables so that the 
Chateaugay furnaces have been run at capacity since 
early in July, with several months’ work still ahead. 

Mr. LEAMY also outlined the Hudson Coal 
Company's situation, stating that the business 
should run ahead of 1932 for the next three months 
as there is now less coal in storage and in the hands 
of dealers and consumers than ever before, while the 
application of codes to the oil and soft coal indus¬ 
tries might reasonably be expected to increase the 


cost of these competitive fuels to the equivalent of 
from $12 to $14 a ton for anthracite. 

The ever-increasing tax burden of the railroads, 
now made greater by the demands for unemploy¬ 
ment relief and the requirements of the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration were also touch¬ 
ed upon by MR. LEAMY, who referred to the 
promise that some of the emergency taxes would be 
repealed when the federal budget was in balance or 
when the Eighteenth Amendment has been finally 
repealed. 

After quoting the duties of a station agent from 
L. F. Loree’s Railroad Freight Transportation, and 
commenting on their number and exacting require¬ 
ments, he closed by citing the three certainties of 
life: Death, Taxes, and Joy in the doing of our 
work to the best of our ability, ending with the 
little verse: 

"Little Johnny Wood 

Did the best he could. 

Let us try his plan: 

Do the best we can!” 

Freedom of the Road 

Colonel J, T. LOREE stressed the old English 
doctrine of “Freedom of the Road,” urging that our 
American sense of independence and fairness was 
outraged by the usurpation of our public highway 
system by huge vehicles, driven at unsafe speeds, 
endangering the lives and property of law-abiding 
citizens, while exploiting commercially the roads 
that have been built with the taxpayers’ money. 

Illustrative of the menace of uncontrolled motor 
operation on the highways, he quoted the editor of 
a large metropolitan paper who admitted that acci¬ 
dents on railroads were featured because they were 
so infrequent as to be news, whereas so many motor 
accidents happen daily that the public no longer 
cares to even read about them, and they are conse¬ 
quently reported in groups of a dozen or so. 

Vice-President LEAMY, with a gross of 88 and 
a handicap of 20, netted a 68 to win the silver 
cup in the officers’ handicap golf tournament. In 
the Agents’ handicap, L. D. JONES, Bainbridge, 
shot an even hundred, which, with a 35 handicap, 
gave him a 65. E. R. HAYES, Merriam, went 
around in 92 to net a 67 and second place. Third 
place went to L. W. COOK, Afton, whose gross was 
116, handicap 40, and net 76. 

Winners of the Agents' Clock Golf Tourney 
were: F. R. ROBERTS, Carbondale; O. B. ROM- 
ICH, Jessup-Peckville; and THOMAS BREEN, Port 
Henry. In the Agents' Court Golf F. R. ROBERTS 
and O. B. ROMICH again turned in the low scores 
entitling them to first and second honors, respec¬ 
tively. 
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The Written Word 

(Continued from loti month) 


A MONG other things, I would recommend 
to you the reading as a literary effort, 
not as a doctrinal guide, of the King James 
Version of the Bible. That was the work of 
many scholars. Each phrase was argued; each 
phrase was taken back to the original Greek or 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and while unquestionably 
many of the translations were influenced by pre¬ 
judice, to the end that this or that doctrine might 
not be hurt in translation of a certain text, yet 
it is a model of clear English. The Douay 
Version, which of course is the proper version 
for those of you who are Catholic, is also good, 
but not so good. It represents not the effort of 
English scholars familiar with the ancient language, 
but the effort of those who wished to put into 
English for the benefit of those who insisted in 
reading the Scripture, a useful and essentially harm¬ 
less version thereof. The King James Version is 
the better reading. I’d like you to note there how 
the secondary and doubtful teachings are expressed 
in Latinity, while the facts are recited in Saxon. 
In the first words of the first chapter, 

"In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” 

"created” is Latin. The rest of the words are 
Saxon. 

'“And the earth was without form, and 
void." 

"And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. And God said. Let there 
be light.” 

These passages all have the same characteristic. 
An important story is told in simple Saxon words. 
"Created” and "spirit,” of what I have quoted, 
are the only words of Latin origin. 

The Episcopal Prayer Book is excellent, for 
those of you who can read such a thing. Its 
particular merit is that it has an older basis. It 
runs back to Tyndale's translation of the Scriptures. 
It has many excellent phrases and again it uses 
forceful English. Take the perfectly tremendous 
words with which the Episcopal burial service 
begins: 

"I am the resurrection and the Life, saith 
the Lord. Whoso believeth in me though 
he were dead, yet shall he live again, and he 
that liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
There is the statement of the basic, essential 
fact of what we call Christianity, and there is 


only one Latin word in it, "resurrection.” It 
is stated tremendously, and in Saxon English. 

Observe in these things, I repeat, that the 
straight tale is told in Saxon, the undoubted facts 
easily and completely in Saxon English. Of 
course these are translations, illustrating by the fact 
that they are effective, that the short, Saxon Eng¬ 
lish is all that is needed. 

There are translations that do not go so well, 
however. Our translation of some of the finest 
of the old Latin hymns is not good. I don't 
know of a good translation of "Adeste Fideles”—- 
“Oh Come All Ye Faithful” is a poor exchange 
for these two words, and "Oh Come Let Us 
Adore Him” for “Venite Adoremus.” "Dies 
Irae”—I don’t know any translation of that in 
English that is worth a hang. 

Some few of the hymns have been well trans¬ 
lated; “Ave Marie Stella” for instance. The 
English version has the refrain, 

“Lady most dear, star of the sea 
Pray for the wanderer, pray for me.” 

There again the old hymn is saved and put into 
beautiful English. This is possibly the oldest 
hymn that is accepted today by the Christian 
church. When the merchantmen of Tyre were 
bound for Argos, when the offshore wind came 
down from Lebanon and filled their sails, and 
the star hung in the west, that is the hymn they 
sang to the Evening Star, back in the days before 
Solomon built his temple. 

Don’t overlook the poets, nor the balladists. 
You can go back to Percy's Reliques; or begin 
with Shakespeare. 

There is also much to be learned from the Eliza¬ 
bethan writers who wrote "I could not love thee 
dear so much, loved I not honor more,” and 
"Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

Anne's great days of literature are somewhat 
too classical. It may be time to switch to Ben 
Franklin’s conciseness and come home. In the 
Georgian days, Byron and Shelley are good in places, 
but are often hampered by their selection of diffi¬ 
cult meters. Some of their best verses are ex¬ 
ploits in versification rather than models of con¬ 
cise English. Keats, however, is a master. There 
is no better phrasing anywhere than in the “Ode 
to the Nightengale,” telling of Ruth, in the field 
of Boaz, who "stood in tears amid the alien corn,” 
or the later lines which say the nightingale's 
song is 
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"The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on 
the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
Forlorn! the very word is like a knell!" 
The poet's idea is expressed in few words, Saxon 
all but the one word "perilous.” 

Swinburne, a later poet, too often sets aside 
sense for music, and yet some of his lines are mar¬ 
vellous. Our own Longfellow is mixed, but at 
times magnificent. He absorbed too much classical 
style. Yet in "The Golden Legend" and "The 
Saga of King Olaf" are good verses; and "Ker- 
amos” likewise— 

"Some must follow and some command 
Though all are made of clay." 

Kipling's ballads are good, very good. They 
are worth reading. So is much of Kipling’s prose, 
but not all of it by any means. 

I will close this with an illustration of what I 
have said, that our Saxon English, our English of 
the people, of the King James Version and of 
Shakespeare, is capable of any expression. I 
choose verses of a poet dead not so many years, 
Jean Ingelow. It is the song of one seeking, 
mourning, regretting that which is not to return. 
It is English, every word of it. And no sonorous 
Greek verse of Euripides, nor mellifluous period 
of Dante’s Florentine Italian, neither in music no t 
in force, has any advantage over Jean Ingelow’s 
"Song of the Old Love,” the song of the love lost 
in the north, the love who set his foot on the ship 
and sailed for ice fields and the snow, and came 
jiot home again— 

"When sparrows build, and the leaves 
break forth 

My old sorrow wakes and cries, 

For J know there is dawn in the far, 
far north, 

And a scarlet sun doth rise. 

Like a scarlet fleece the snow Held spreads 
And the icy founts run free 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads 
And plunge and sail in the sea. 

O my lost love, and my own, own, love, 

And my love that loved me so. 

Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once and I grieved thee sore 
I remember all that I said 
And now thou wilt hear me no more — 
no more 

Till the sea gives up its dead." 


K. C. S. Wage Plan 

(.Continued from page 152) 

mum allowance is provided for the first four hours 
service or less, and a straight hourly allowance for 
all time in excess of the first four hours. For en¬ 
gineers in yard service a minimum allowance is made 
for the first six hours service or less, with a straight 
hourly rate for each additional hour. For service 
on the Arkansas Western Railway the K. C. S. 
plan provides that engineers are to be paid 80 per 
cent of the rates given to engineers on the other lines 
involved herein. 

The remaining parts of the Carrier's proposed 
contract do not contain most of the rules and work¬ 
ing conditions set out in the old contract and elimi¬ 
nate the payment of all arbitraries, punitive overtime 
and compensation provided in the old contract for 
violation of rules prohibiting the infringement of 
one class of service upon another, and seek only to 
provide for a broad operating privilege that contem¬ 
plates the payment for actual time in service, regard¬ 
less of the nature of duties required of the employe 
by the carrier. 

The carrier has offered a contract for conductors 
containing twelve sections, which in many respects 
is similar to that offered the engineers, providing 
for trip rates for regular passenger service and a 
minimum allowance for the first three hours or less 
in extra passenger service, with a straight hourly 
rate for all time in excess of the first three hours, 
and in other classes of service a minimum allowance 
for the first four hours or less, with a straight 
hourly allowance for all time in excess of the first 
four hours. 

This contract likewise provides that on the Ar¬ 
kansas Western Railway conductors shall receive 80 
percent of the allowances for like service on the 
other roads involved herein. 

This contract, like the one proposed to the en¬ 
gineers, does not contain the vast number of rules 
governing the rates of pay and working conditions 
and the penalties contained in the old contract for 
violation of such rules by the carrier. 

The carrier involved herein operates a north and 
south road from Kansas City, Missouri, to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and its Gulf Terminal being Port 
Arthur, Texas, and consists of 882.81 miles of 
main line trackage. There are approximately 75 
conductors and 122 engineers at present employed 
on the property. The strike vote taken was par¬ 
ticipated in by engineers, conductors, firemen, host¬ 
lers, trainmen and yardmen, the testimony of the 
employes showing that 550 strike ballots were 
voted, with 548 voting to strike and two voting 
not to strike. There is a controversy as to the 
number of men employed in all of these branches 
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at the time said ballot was taken, and the Board is 
of the opinion that there are approximately 500 
men involved in the strike ballot. 

The statement of the carrier shows that the gross 
railroad operating revenues were as follows: 

1929 $21,978,222 

1930 19,096,694 

1931 14,073,410 

1932 9,875,437 

And its net income or deficit, after the payment 
of taxes, fixed charges, etc., were as follows: 

1929 $3,365,219, income 

1930 1,466,610, income 

1931 376,297, income 

1932 1,380,759, deficit 

That, on the other hand, railway operating ex¬ 
penses for the same period were as follows: 

1929 $14,275,415 

1930 13,120,199 

1931 9,546,379 

1932 7,411,816 

Plan Provides More Pay 

The Board further finds that under recent opera¬ 
tions there would have been some difference in the 
income received by the individual conductors and 
engineers as paid under the old contracts or as they 
would have been paid had the K. C. S. proposed 
schedule of pay been in effect. In comparison of 
what the individual conductors and engineers ac¬ 
tually received for services performed for the first 
four months of 1933 and what they would have 
been paid for the same service performed under the 
proposed K. C. S. plan, the result would have been 
a net increase for conductors as a class of from 11 
to 15 per cent and for engineers as a class a net 
increase of approximately 5 per cent. 

The restrictive rules and regulations above re¬ 
ferred to, and of which the carrier complains and 
which the employes are very jealous of their rights 
thereunder, are enforced by heavy penalties, which 
are inflicted for the purpose of compelling the car¬ 
rier to give a certain kind of work to switching 
crews and other kinds of work to crews on certain 
road trains, that is, local freight train, through 
freight trains, etc. To illustrate, for example, if 
under certain conditions the members of a road crew 
are required to do a few minutes switching in order 
to expedite the movement of a train or to set out 
a car needed by a shipper, the carrier must pay four 
hours extra pay in some cases and a day’s extra 
pay in others. If a switching crew handles a car 
out on the main line, it receives an extra day’s pay 
for one or two hours work. It clearly appears 
that the employes do not claim they are entitled to 


these payments as reasonable compensation for the 
work involved, but that the amounts of the penal¬ 
ties are purposely made very large for the purpose 
of preventing the carrier from requiring such work 
to be done; and it has accomplished its purpose to 
a very great degree in that respect. 

Old Rules Hurt Service 

The result of these rules has been to interfere 
seriously with the most practical and economical 
operation of the railroad and the rendering of 
reasonable service to its patrons. This condition 
has been aggravated by a falling off of the traffic, 
on account of the depression and the rapidly grow¬ 
ing competition of the unregulated trucks and other 
means of transportation. 

It has been necessary for the carrier, on account 
of the decline in business, to reduce the number of 
switching crews at a considerable number of points 
to only one crew working about eight hours or to 
take off the switching crews entirely. The rules 
under these conditions cause material delay to the 
operations of the carrier and the service to shippers, 
unless the carrier incurs the penalties referred to. 
These penalties, as already stated, are so heavy as 
to prevent the carrier from incurring them except 
where it cannot possibly be avoided and it was 
clearly demonstrated that they prevent the most 
economical and efficient operation of the railroad 
and proper service to its patrons. 

The Board is of the opinion, from a complete 
and thorough investigation of all of the facts and 
circumstances in connection with this controversy, 
that the organizations of employes affected directly 
and indirectly by the proposed K. C. S. plan believe 
it is such a revolutionary departure from the basic 
rates of pay, rules and regulations of working con¬ 
ditions which have been the goal of organized 
railway labor for many years, that to accept the 
K. C. S. plan would be. in so far as the railroads 
involved here are concerned, a complete breakdown 
of the many years of effort of organized railway 
labor and would be and become an opening wedge 
towards the ultimate breakdown of these conditions 
upon all the other railroads in this country, and 
with the sincerity of this purpose so evident in the 
course of this hearing, the Board does not believe 
the K. C. S. plan as proposed will, in any event, 
be accepted by the organizations involved herein. 

We are of the further opinion that if the con¬ 
troversy over whether or not the rules affecting 
seniority rights should or should not be contained 
in the working contract between the carrier and its 
employes were the only bone of contention, that the 
matter could be easily adjusted in view of the fact 
the carrier has expressed its willingness to incor- 
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porate such seniority rules in the contract. How* 
ever, the seniority rules are but a small part of all 
the rules and working conditions contained in the 
old contract, which rules and working conditions 
the carrier seeks to modify and in some instances 
eliminate entirely, and which the employes are in¬ 
sisting on being incorporated in any contract be¬ 
tween the carrier and its employes. Respectfully 
submitted this 12th day of July, 1933. 

FRANK P. DOUGLAS, 

Chairman 

CHARLES W. MCKAY 

OTTO BREMMER 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, D. C. 

August 19, 1933. 

My Dear Mr. Johnston: 

I have examined the report of the Emergency 
Board which I appointed on June 12th, under 
Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, to investigate 
and report respecting the dispute existing between 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Company (and 
two subsidiary carriers) and certain of their em¬ 
ployes represented by the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. This re¬ 
port will, I understand, be made public. 

As a result of my examination of the report, it 
seems to me that there are three possible courses 
which may be open to you and which deserve con¬ 
sideration : 

(1) Place in effect without reservation the 
rates of pay, rules and working condi¬ 
tions for conductors and locomotive en¬ 
gineers which you have proposed and 
which were considered by the Emerg¬ 
ency Board. 

(2) Place these rates of pay, rules and work¬ 
ing conditions in effect for an experi¬ 
mental period in order that there may 
be an actual test of the new plan in 
practice, this test to be made without 
prejudice to the rights of either side 
and with an opportunity for the further 
consideration of the matter at the end 
of the experimental period. 

(3) Postpone the consideration of this mat¬ 
ter for a definite period of time, con¬ 
tinuing in the meantime under the 
existing rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions, with the understanding that 
this postponement shall be without prej¬ 


udice to the rights of cither side and 
that the matter will come up for 
further consideration at the end of the 
stipulated period. 

Whether you will adopt one of these three sug¬ 
gested courses or possibly some other course is for 
you to decide. Under present conditions, in view 
of the concentration of the country upon the revival 
of business and increase in employment and pur¬ 
chasing power, my personal preference would be 
for the third course suggested above, since I deem 
it desirable that in this critical period no active 
warfare between industry and labor should arise. 
If you should decide upon this course the period of 
postponement should, I think, extend well into 
the coming year. 

Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Mr. C. E. Johnston, 

President, The Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Police Prize Winners 

T HREE members of the Delaware and Hudson 
Police Department revolver team, shooting 
in the individual competition of the Eastern 
Regional Police Matches, at Harrisburg, Pa., Satur¬ 
day, August 26, placed first, second, and fourth in 
a field of 95 sharpshooters. GRATCOFSKY fired 
273 out of a possible 300 to win a gold medal; 
OVERBAUGH’S 271 gave him the second-place silver 
medal; while RUSS, who shot 269, received fourth 
prize, a bronze medal. 

Eleven of the best pistol squads in the country 
competed in the five-man-team event on the same 
date, the New Jersey State Police placing first with 
1393, three points lower than the world record 
of 1396 established by the Delaware and Hudson 
team at Hartford, Conn., on July 25. The New 
York City and Delaware and Hudson teams were 
tied for second place with 1372 each, but, as the 
New York City Police excelled in the rapid fire 
course, they were granted second place. 


The team scores were; 

New Jersey State Police 1393 

New York City Police 1372 

Delaware and Hudson Police 1372 

Baltimore Police 1340 

Pennsylvania Highway Patrol 1328 

Washington (D. C.) Police 1328 

West Virginia State Police 1279 

Palisades Interstate Park Police 1230 

Haverford (Pa.) Police 1212 

Pennsylvania Game Commission 1202 


Lower Marion (Pa.) Township Police 1172 





